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PROPRIETARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Continued from page 395.) 


Tt was a period of unusual joy with Penn, 
when, by the Queen’s confirmation of Gover- 
nor Evans, he deemed the danger ofa forei- 
ble transfer of the government at an end, and 
the discomfiture of an unfair and intriguing 
opposition complete. 

“| hear, the night Col. Evans and my son 
arrived in your town, Quarry and Moore were 
then drinking to a Queen’s government. 

‘* Blessed be God for their disappointment ! ! 
I struggle for that poor country’s preserva- | 
tion, to the wasting of my time and person, | 
besides my purse. The Lord bless my la- 
bour to posterity! 1 hope to see you by this | 
time twelve-month, the Lord permitting, and | 


I would hope one country may hold me and} 
mine. 


“God Almighty preserve you all under the | 


power of what you believe and profess ; and 
then never fear hell, death, and the grave.” 
Such language would seem strong for the | 
occasion, did we regard William Penn as a 
mere territorial lord, “contending for property | 
and worldly dominion, but when we recollect 
his higher aims, and the philanthropic and | 
even religious end for which he had engaged | 
in this “ holy experiment,” as he had termed 
it, we can understand why he should fervently 
give thanks to his Omnipotent Protector for | 
the overthrow of those who had been plotting 
the destruction of his dearest expectations. 
But the disunion of the lower counties still | 
troubled him. What will the Queen think, | 
after ali my memorials to preserve the gov- 
ernment without a seam, to find, that on our} 
side, it’s torn in two. O, the weakness of 
men ! Use the utmost of thy address with 
the wise, the honest, and the weak, to accom- 
modate things.” ‘ Those sturdys will never 
leave till they catch a Tartar ; and must come 
hither to be lost in the crowd of taller folks | 
—to be humbled and made more pliable. For | 


what with the distance, and the scarcity of| most capable to direct the proper re »medies. | 


mankind there, they opine too much; and I 
am under great dissatisfaction at what thou 
writest of their aversion to the union. 
know this will set an ill complexion on them 


towards the Queen, at my cost at last, and 
recommend their enemies.” 

The character, too, of the new governor, 
which he had considered a guaranty of better 
times, soon developed itself unfavourably, and 
became a means of increasing the discontent 
with the Proprietary government; for the 


malpractice of the deputy was sure to be vis- | 


ited, by censorious and exacting men, upon 
his principal. 
| For a time he gave satisfaction to reasona- 
ble men, and Is. Norris wrote of him: “ the 
governor is a young man of good sense, and 
hitherto carries very well.” But almost from 
the beginning, the House of Asse mbly was in- | 
imical to him, and Is, Norris wrote again at 
‘a later date: “things in Gov. Evans’s time | 
fran to a great height between him and the 
Assembly. On his first arrival, and two years 
after, a niggardly and untoward temper seem- 
, ed to reignin the Assembly against the Proprie- | 
| tor, and ‘him his Lieutenant, ‘fomented and ma- 
| naged by the arts of some that were either 
professed or secret enemies of the Proprietor. | 
All his management from the beginning was 
|nicely scanned, and from thence [was] raked 
together everything that could be thought of 


as a material for remonstrances and reproach- | 


es, dressed up in the most indeceat manner. 


| And this was made a pretence to give nothing 


more towards the Support of government, but | 
| starve the deputy.” 


This method of starving had well nigh ex- 


| hausted Penn, and made him think seriously 


of a surrender; and Logan sometimes recom- 
mended it, though at others, when the hori- 
zon would brighten a little, he held a different 
language, “ 1 am lost in a wilderness at the 
thoughts of it, and know not how to express 
my sentiments. The part thou hast hitherto 
had to manage in the world, will not suffer 


‘thee, with any honour, utterly to desert this | 
| people ; and fon] the other side, I cannot see 


why thou should neglect thy just interest, 
| while no more gratitude i is shown thee. Were 


|one man from among us, [David Lloyd,} we | 


might perhaps be happy, but he is truly a pro- 
moter of discord,—with the deepest artifice 
under the smoothest language and pretences.’ 

“Tn reflecting upon this subject, I cannot but 
' pity the poor ‘miserable people, who really de- 
sign honestly, but know not whom to trust for 
| their directors. They are so often told that 


| things want to be mended, that at length they 


are persuaded it is the case, and not knowing 
how to set about it themselves, believe that 
those who can discover the disease, are the 


| How ends may be gained thus, is easy to im- 
agine. I[ have a tenderness in my own 


the appearance of baseness. I believe in the | 
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whole Assembly, there are not three men 
that wish ill to thee, and yet I can expect but 
little good from them.” _. “ I have never been 
under. a greater depression of thought, than 
| for these few months past. Thy estate here 
deeply sinking, with thy exigencies increas- 
ing, suffer ae not to know what any of the 
| comforts of life are.” 
| The governor had, as yet, in what related 
to the great interests of the province, acted 
|correctly ; so that Penn could still say of him 
| in 1705: “I both love and have honoured 
| him i in great company, and made him known 
to people of note, with a valuable character, 
| And if I should surrender, he may depend 
jupon my friendship. Iam glad I hear he is 

a provident and discreet governor, but I can- 
not learn why he must needs keep house! He 
might as honourably have boarded, especially 
| before a public revenue [was obtained], and J 
would do so still. Tis the pest and folly of 
| the world, that state prevails, without consid- 
ering difference in ranks and circumstances ; 
land that the same words do not signify the 
same things, for that very reason. Gover- 
nors, mayors, colonels, councillors, and jus- 
tices of the peace, are not of the same import 
or significancy everywhere, or alike, though 
the same letters spe Il those words. 
| “IT do again a little complain of thee, to 
jthee ; for thou hast shifted thy judgment 
about selling the government. One time, 
| sell it with all speed ; and another time, keep 
it. One time, sell all,—perplexities in pro- 
perty staring us in the face, as well as those 
in government; another time, government 
only, and go thither and enjoy myself quietly, 
in the evening of my time, with my family 
and friends, and it would much advance my 
property. And thou advisest me to sell gov- 
ernment, and the millions of rough lands re- 
maining,—being about thirty millions of acres; 
unless the lakes divide with me. Now the 
opinion I have of thy abilities, (as is well 
known to our Secretaries and great men here,) 
makes me stagger under diversity of direc- 
tions. I know also thou hast two or three 
good heads in thy intimacy, and that [ make 
myself believe, love me and wish me well, 
that are good assistants to thee ; and I wish I 
had your solemn, final resolve what I shall 
ia 

About the governor’s being so extravagant 
as to want to ‘keep house, his master had not 
long to find fault; for no great while after, 
Logan was scolding at his penurious habits, 
improper company, “and undignified lodgings 
iviz., an old log house, near T. Fairmen’s, 
in which he hid himself from the sight of 
those with whom he ought to have mingled 


I| thoughts for the people, but cannot but abhor | socially. 


Such habits were not to be excused in a 
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governor, yet they were venial compared with | Powder was dealt out among the people, to; town to be plundered and burnt. This thou 
the greater delinquencies that marred his ad-|the loss of several apprentices, now so many | mayst believe exceedingly affected us, and be- 
ministration, and, at length, obliged the Pro-|scores of pounds in value. ‘The people threw! gat great disorder and distraction among us. 
prietor, who with reluctance discarded him, | their goods into wells and all manner of holes,, Some, as well as thy young sons, fled ; others 
to appoint another in his place. His attempt, | greatly to their damage ; women were taken| got to arms, and some there were who kept to 
in conjunction with William Penn, Jr., to get ill, and the distress was very great. Friends|their own houses, without any great fright or 
up an armed force, finding little encourage-|were generally the quietest, yet many of them|discomposure. It being our meeting-day, 
ment, owing to the counteracting influence of | fled, but were miserably insulted and menaced |(and although the time and tide that was to 
Friends’ principles, hé set his brain to work | by those who bore arms.” After other par-|bring them up,) it did not prevent that. Nor 
to devise some method of removing that bar-|ticulars, he adds: * It is believed ’twill now \did the surprise put many of our Friends into 
rier. Being no believer in the doctrines of |be utterly in vain to call the militia out, they |those military companies. Edward Shippen, 
non-resistance and passive submission, he did | are so disgusted with being so miserably im-|Jr., John Hunt, Benjamin Wright, and two 





not believe that the professors of such princi-| posed upon. 


ples, whatever they might say while danger 
was distant, would adhere to them, if fairly 
put to the test; but that like other men, if 
life and property were actually attacked, they 
would buckle on their carnal weapons too, 
Could such a test be contrived, without wait- 
ing for the descent of an enemy, the Quaker 
spell would be broken; and the old maxim, in 
time of peace prepare for war, would become 
the policy of the colony. He at length con- 
cocted the famous “ Alarm,” by which he ef- 
fectually succeeded in proving his own shal- 
lowness and utter unfitness for his station. 
Logan gave the following account of it to 
William Penn, in a letter dated Fourth mo., 
1706, about three weeks after it occurred. 
“To bring it about, he first procured a let- 
ter as from Col. Seymour, [governor of Ma- 
ryland,] counterfeiting his hand to it, and 
sent it to the sheriff of New Castle, with or- 
ders to send it hither in great haste by an ex- 
press, informing of a French fleet upon the 
coast; and the next day, seconded this, with 
another report from Burlington, said to come 
from East Jersey, to the same purpose. But 
before this, I should have informed thee, that 
being that day to dine two miles out of town, 
at Captain Roche’s, on Schuylkill, he left 
word with Thomas Guy, that if any letter 
was brought to town, directed to him from 
New Castle, it should be despatched to him 
immediately ; which gave me, when it ap- 
peared, the first suspicion that it was a sham, 
and so [ suspiciously told him, but he denied 
it positively. This order was obeyed, and 
hurrying to town with the members who were 





or three more young men, were all that 


* [n short, the whole is looked upon to be |equipt themselves with guns, &c. 


a most mischievous, boyish trick, and has 


* Next day brought a more perfect account 


given many hearty well-wishers to the gov-/|of our damages, many having destroyed valu- 


ernment, occasion to remember Wm. Biles’s 
words with much more charity.” 

‘« [These] are specimens of his private way 
of management. I shall endeavour to carry 
it fair with him, but under great disadvan- 
tage, though I would have him always in 
view. 
nearest to him, he is so hidden, that he closes 
himself like what is said of the Cuttle-fish, 
with his own inbred darkness, and escapes the 
sight. And an instance is, that upon my tell- 
ing him, (only the first time,) of contributing 
his share (which is by far the greatest,) to the 
charges of housekeeping, he broke off at once, 
never eat here more, but without any conside- 
ration of my circumstances, leaves me alone 
to’'a great house to myself; which, to be sure, 
must be kept three months longer, for want 
of giving warning.” 

“He goes from hence to lodge at an old 
log house near T. Fairman’s, where he will 
be mostly, if not always out of the way ; and 
when in town, tis but seldom I can make the 
company he keeps mine.” 

Samuel Preston, in writing to Jon’n Dick- 
enson, 19th of Third month, 1706, gives some 
farther particulars: “ Thy sons are well, al- 
though "twas but three days since, that they, 
with many more, of riper age, were greatly 
distressed with affrightening apprehensions of 
approaching danger. They, to secure them- 
selves, took the readiest road, and, with some 
other boys, ran to Frankford ; where, at Sam- 


there, he caused a Council immediately to be | uel Finney’s house, they took sanctuary, and 


called, and with all due formality caused the 
letter to be read, and the matter considered. 
The result of all this was that a proclamation 
should be forthwith issued, requiring all per- 
sons to furnish themselves with armsand am- 
munition ; and for two nights the militia kept 
regular guard of about forty men each night. 

“The sheriff of New Castle had orders, 
the night before the alarm here, to raise theirs 
through the whole country; which the un- 
happy man, being a diligent and obedient offi- 
cer, was obliged with reluctancy to do. 

“ Another letter was also framed, as sent 
from the sheriff of Sussex to New Castle, in- 
forming that Lewis was burnt. All which, 
being in pursuance of what was first concoct- 
ed here, shews the thought long,—but not 
deep ; unless purposely designed for the mis- 
chievous effects it is likely to have. He him- 
self, in the time of the alarm, rode about the 
town with his sword drawn, forcing, all that 
could be induced to arms, to Society hill. 


were well entertained for three or four hours, 
until we had discovered the whole to be an 
imposture. It was carried on by John French 
of New Castle, who is clothed with more ti- 
tles than I know how to name, but amounting 
to the governor’s vicegerent, or representa- 


‘able effects in attempting tosave them, What 
was the policy of this stratagem, we cannot 
yet determine ; but at present we are fall of 
|resentment, at so great a piece of indignity, 
| which dare not have been offered, without 
jcommission. ‘Tis too bold a jest, in my sen- 


But the difficulty is, that when the|timent, and so I leave it.” 


(To be continued.) 


CAPTAIN FREMONT’S REPORT. 


Report of the Exploring Expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains, in the year 1842,—and 
to Oregon and North California, in the 
years 1843-44. By Brevet Captain J. C. 
Fremont, of the Topographical Engin- 
eers. 

(Continued froin page 396.) 


The first meeting with Indians and with 
buffalo are noticed in the following very gra- 
phic paragraphs: 

“At our evening camp, (June 28,) about 
sunset, three figures were discovered approach- 
ing, which our glasses made out to be Indians. 
They proved to be Cheyennes—two men and 
a boy of thirteen. About a month since, they 
had left their people on the south fork of the 
river, some three hundred miles to the west- 
ward, anda party of only four in number had 
| been to the Pawnee village on a horse stealing 
excursion, from which they were returning 
‘unsuccessful. They were miserably mounted 
jon wild horses from the Arkansas plains, and 
had no other weapons than bows and long 
spears ; and, had they been discovered by the 
Pawnees, could not, by any possibility, have 
escaped. ‘They were mortified by their ill 
success, and said the Pawnees were cowards, 
who shut up their horses in their lodges at 
night. I invited them to supper with me, and 


tive. There he, with Wm. Tonge, clerk of|Randolph and the young Cheyenne, who had 


that county, comes up on Fifth-day morning | 


last, the 16th of this instant, and reached 


been eyeing each other suspiciously and curi- 
‘ously, soon became intimate friends. After 





town about seven o’clock said morning: who,|supper, we sat down upon the grass, and I 
with all symptoms of truth, consternation of| placed a sheet of paper between us, on which 
countenance, and every gesture agreeable to| they traced rudely, but with a certain degree 
express the same, made report that the ene-jof relative truth, the water-courses of the 
my were upon us. That this morning, about|country which lay between us and their vil- 
two o’clock, came up six brigantines, fired not | lages, and of which I desired to have some 
less than forty or fifty great guns on the town, |information, ‘Their companions, they told 
and with a small breeze of wind (being near|us, had taken a nearer route over the hills ; 
high water) passed upwards. Whereupon,|but they had mounted one of the summits to 
the said French and Tonge posted away to|spy out the country, whence they had caught 
give us notice thereof; and, for a further con-|a glimpse of our party, and, confident of good 
firmation thereof, produced a letter, said to be| treatment at the hands of the whites, hastened 
an express from Hoarkills, advertising that|to join company.” 
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; ; jo ‘ aa ' : ; 
“The air was keen the next morning at | and when these were added to a maccaroni{the flowers in the wilderness is often noted. 


sunrise, the thermometer standing at 44°, and 
it was sufficiently cold to make overcoats very 
comfortable. A few miles brought us into 
the midst of the buffalo, swarming in immense 
numbers over the plains, where they had left 
scarcely a blade of grass standing. C. Preuss, 
who was sketching at a little distance in the 
rear, had at first noted them as large groves 
of timber. In the sight of such a mass of 
life, the traveller feels a strange emotion of 
grandeur. We had heard from a distance a 
dull and confused murmuring, and, when we 
came in view of their dark masses, there was 
not one among us who did not feel his heart 
beat quicker. It was the early part of the 
day, when the herds are feeding, and every- 
where they were in motion. Here and there 
a huge old bull was rolling in the grass, and 
clouds of dust rosé in the air from various 
parts of the bands, each the scene of some 
obstinate fight. Indians and buffalo make 
the poetry and life of the prairie, and our 
camp was full of their exhilaration. In place 
of the quiet monotony of the march, relieved 
only by the cracking of the whip, and an 
‘avance donc / enfant de garce /’ shouts and 
songs resounded from every part of the line, 
and our evening camp was always the com- 
mencement of a feast, which terminated only 
with our departure on the following morning. 
At any time of the night might be seen pieces 
of the most delicate and choicest meat roast- 
ing en appolas on sticks around the fire, and 
the guard were never without company. 
With pleasant weather and no enemy to fear, 
an abundance of the most excellent meat, and 
no scarcity of bread or tobacco, they were 
enjoying the oasis of a voyageur’s life.” 

‘* As we were riding slowly along this af- 
ternoon, (July 4,) clouds of dust in the ravines, 
among the hills to the right, suddenly attract- 
ed our attention, and in a few minutes column 
after column of buffalo came galloping down, 
making directly to the river. 
the leading herds had reached the water, the 
prairie was darkened with the dense masses. 
immediately before us, when the bands first 
came down into the valley, stretched an un- 
broken line, the head of which was lost among 
the river hills on the opposite side; and still 
they poured down from the ridge on our right. 
From hill to hill, the prairie bottom was cer- 
tainly not less than two miles wide; and, al- 
lowing the animals to be ten feet apart and 
only ten in a line, there were already eleven 
thousand in view. Some idea may thus be 
formed of their number when they had occu- 
pied the whole plain. Ina short time they 
surrounded us on every side, extending for 
several miles in the rear, and forward as far 
as the eye could reach ; leaving around us, as 
we advanced, an open space of only two or 
three hundred yards. This movement of the 
buffalo indicated to us the presence of Indians 
on the North fork. 

“TI halted earlier than usual about forty | 
miles from the junction, and all hands were 


soup, and variously prepared dishes of the 


On the 12th July, “ our road lay down the 


choicest buffalo meat, crowned with a cup of| valley of the Platte, which resembled a garden 


coffee, and enjoyed with prairie appetite, we 
felt, as we sat in barbaric Juxury around our 
smoking supper on the grass, a greater sensa- 
tion of enjoyment than the Roman epicure at 
his perfumed feast. But, most of all, it seem- 
ed to please our [ndian friends, who, in the 
unrestrained enjoyment of the moment, de- 
manded to know if our ‘ medicine days came 
often.’ No restraint was exercised at the 


in the splendour of fields of varied flowers, 
which filled the air with fragrance. The only 
timber I noticed consisted of poplar, birch, 
cotton-wood, and willow.” 

On the 13th, when in longitude 104 deg. 
39 min, 37 sec., and latitude 41 deg. 8 min. 
31 sec., and at an elevation of 5,440 feet 
above the sea, Captain Fremont says: 

“Tt will be seen, by occasional remarks on 


hospitable board, and, to the great delight of | the geographical formation, that the constitu- 


his elders, our young Indian had made him- 
self extremely drunk.” 
“On the 6th we crossed the bed of a con- 


,ents of the soil in these regions are good, and 
every day served to strengthen the impression 
in my mind, confirmed by subsequent obser- 


siderable stream, now entirely dry—a bed of| vation, that the barren appearance of the coun- 


sand. Ina grove of willows, near the mouth, 
were the remains of a considerable fort, con- 
structed of the trunks of large trees, It was 
apparently very old, and had probably been 
the scene of some hostile encounter among 
the roving tribes. Its solitude formed an im- 
pressive contrast to the picture which our 
imaginations involuntarily drew of the busy 
scene which had been enacted here. The 
timber appeared to have been much more ex- 
tensive formerly than now. There were but 
few trees, a kind of long-leaved willow, stand- 
ing ; and numerous trunks of large trees were 
scattered about on the ground. In many sim- 
ilar places I had occasion to remark an appa- 
rent progressive decay in the timber.” 

It is an important inquiry to what this de- 
cay of timber is owing, and whether it exists 
generally in this region? ‘Too many accu- 
rate observations cannot be made, or too 
many facts recorded, as to its extent.and the 
accompanying circumstances. 

On the 7th July, we find the followifg an- 
ecdote, curiously illustrative of the history and 
habits of the buffalo: 

“In the course of the afternoon, dust rising 
among the hills at a particular place attract- 


By the time/ed our attention ; and, riding up, we found a 


band of eighteen or twenty buffalo bulls en- 


try is due almost entirely to the extreme dry- 
ness of the climate.” 

On the 14th the following curious geologi- 
cal scene is noticed : 

“ The winds and rains work this formation 
|into a variety of singular forms. The pass 
|into Goshen’s hole is about two miles wide, 
and the hill on the western side imitates, in 
an extraordinary manner, a-massive fortified 
place, with a remarkable fulness of detail. 
| ‘The rock is marl and earthy limestone, white, 
| without the least appearance of vegetation, 
and much resembling masonry at a little dis- 
pepnens and here it sweeps around a level area 
two or three hundred yards in diameter, and 
in the form of a half-moon, terminating on 
either extremity in enormous bastions. Along 
the whole line of the parapets appear domes 
and slender minarets, forty or fifty feet high, 
giving it every appearance of an old fortified 
town. On the waters of White river, where 
this formation exists in great extent, it pre- 
sents appearances which excite the admiration 
‘of the solitary voyageur, and form a frequent 
theme of their conversation, when speaking of 
the wonders of thecountry. Sometimes it offers 
the perfectly illusive appearance of a large 
city, with numerous streets and magnificent 
buildings, among which the Canadians never 


gaged in a desperate fight. ‘Though butting| fail to see their cabaret ; and sometimes it 
and goring were bestowed liberally and with- | takes the form of a solitary house, with many 
out distinction, yet their efforts were evident- | large chambers, into which they drive their 
ly directed against one—a huge, gaunt old | horses at night, and sleep in these natural de- 
bull, very lean, while his adversaries were all | fences, perfectly secure from any attack of 


fat and in good order. He appeared very 
weak, and had already received some wounds, 
and, while we were looking on, was several 
times knocked down and badly hurt, and a 
very few minutes would have put an end to 
him. Of course we took the side of the weak- 
er party, and attacked the herd; but they 
were so blind with rage that they fought on, 
utterly regardless of our presence, although 
on foot and on horseback we were firing in 
open view within twenty yardsof them. But 
this did not last long. In avery few seconds 
we created acommotion among them. One 
or two which were knocked over by the balls, 
jumped up and ran off into the hills ; and they 


| prowling savages. Before reaching our camp 
|at Goshen’s hole, in crossing the immense de- 
tritus at the foot of the Castle rock, we were 
involved amidst winding passages cut by the 
waters of the hill ; and where, with a breadth 
scarcely large enough for the passage of a 
horse, the walls rise thirty and forty feet per- 
pendicularly. ‘This formation supplies the 
discolouration of the Platte.” 
| On the 15th July the party reached Fort 
John, or Laramie, a post of the American 
Fur Company, situated near the junction of 
the Laramie with the Platte. Respecting 
this post, Captain Fremont says : 

“lt is hardly necessary to say that the 


began to retreat slowly along a broad ravine | object of the establishment is trade with the 


to the river, fighting furiously as they went. 


neighbouring tribes, who, in the course of the 


soon busily engaged in preparing a feast to| By the time they had reached the bottom we | year, generally make two or three visits to the 


celebrate the day. The kindness of our friends 
at St. Louis had provided us with a large sup- 
ply of excellent preserves and rich fruit-cake ; 


had pretty well dispersed them, and the old 
bull hobbled off to lie down somewhere.” 
The great beauty, profusion, and variety of | 


fort. In addition to this, traders, with a 


small outfit, are constantly kept amongst 
‘The articles of trade consist, on the 


them. 
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one side, almost entirely of buffalo robes ;|}some sharp encounters with the Indians. In| he was da 






ngerously ill, and that he requested 


and, on the other, of blankets, calicoes, guns, | addition to this, he made his will; and among/I would call upon him as soon as | could. 
powder, and lead, with such cheap ornaments | the circumstances which were constantly oc-| As soon as I saw him, he made an humble 


as glass beads, looking-glasses, rings, vermil- 
lion for painting, tobacco, and principally, in 
spite of the prohibition, of spirits, brought 
into the country in the form of alcohol, and 
diluted with water before’ sold. While men- 
tioning this fact, it is but justice tothe Ameri- 
can Fur Co. to state, that, throughout the coun- 
try, | have always found them strenuously op- 
we to the introduction of spirituous liquors. 

ut, in the present state of things, when the 
country is supplied with alcohol, when a keg 
of it will purchase from an Indian everything 
he possesses—his furs, his lodge, his horses, 
and even his wife and children—and when 
any vagabond who has money enough to pur- 
chase a mule, can go into a village and trade 


against them successfully, without withdraw- | 


ing entirely from the trade, it is impossible 
for them to discontinue its use. In their op- 
position to this practice, the company is sus- 


tained, not only by their obligation to the| 


laws of the country and the welfare of the In- 
dians, but clearly, also, on grounds of policy ; 
for, with heavy and expensive outfits, they 
contend at manifestly great disadvantage 
against the numerous independent and unli- 
censed traders, who enter the country from 
various avenues, from the United States and 


from Mexico, having no other stock in trade | 
than some kegs of liquor, which they sell at 


the modest price of thirty-six dollars per gal- 
lon. The difference between the regular tra- 
der and the coureur des bois, (as the French 
call the itinerant or peddling traders,) with 
respect to the sale of spirits, is here, as it al- 
ways has been, fixed and permanent, and 
growing out of the nature of their trade. The 
regular trader looks ahead, and has an inter- 
est in the preservation of the Indians, and in 
the regular pursuit of their business, and the 
preservation of their arms, horses, and every- 
thing necessary to their future and permanent 
success in hunting: the coureur des bois has 
no permanent interest, and gets what he 
can, and for what he can, from every Indian 
he meets, even at the risk of disabling -him 
from doing anything more at hunting. 

“The fort had a very cool and clean ap- 
pearance. 
found the gentlemen assembled, and which 
was floored, and about fifteen feet long, made 
a pleasant, shaded seat, through which the 
breeze swept constantly ; for this country is 
famous for high winds.” 

The unfavourable information received from 
the gentlemen of the fort, respecting the tem- 
per and position of the Indians, led to much 
consultation and deliberation : 

‘It appeared that the country was swarm- 
ing with scattered war parties; and when I 
heard, during the day, the various contradic- 
tory and exaggerated rumours which were 
incessantly repeated to them, I was not sur- 
prised that so much alarm prevailed among 
my men. Carson, one of the best and most 
experienced mountaineers, fully supported the 
opinion given by Bridger of the dangerous 
state of the country, and openly expressed his 
conviction that we could notescape without 


The great entrance, in which I) 


\curring to increase their alarm, this was the 
| most unfortunate ; and I found that a number 
of my party had become so much intimidated 


| apology for sending for me, [and said] he had 
| 80 far come to his senses as to see that I had, 
| for a length of time, been his true friend, and 


‘that they had requested to be discharged at| one in whom he could confide ; though he had 


this place.” 
(To be continued.) 


From the London Friend. 
Memoir of the late Frederick Smith. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
(Concluded from page 398.) 


\of the Society of Friends, and had the privi- 
lege of sitting in their meetings for discipline, 
I thought I discerned the great advantage of 
private labour ; of endeavouring with all pri- 
vacy, if possible, to restore any individual that 
may have been overtaken with a tault; thus 
| watching over one another for good in true 
love. I had [opportunities] very early of ob- 
serving the benefit that resulted from such Ja- 
bour; and although sometimes it has been 
| difficult at first, to make a due impression, yet 
in most instances, when Divine aid was sought, 
the humble endeavour has been crowned with 
success. An instance in point occurred about 
|this time. A young man who had from early 


youth shewn very many bad dispositions and 
great depravity of mind, had, at times, engag- 
ed a good deal of my attention. He had an 
amiable mother to whom he behaved very un- 
kindly. I frequently remonstrated with him 
on his unbecoming conduct, but without any 
seeming good effect. He indulged in loose 
company, in reading improper books, in at- 
tendimg the theatre and other dissipations ; 
and gave liberty to his passions till he became 
hardened, and seemed to have lost every trace 
of anything like tenderness of disposition. 
Whilst in his career of folly, his father, who 
had been very tender over him, died ; and his 
mother had been seized with a paralytic affec- 
tion, so that her faculties and all her powers 
were much impaired. After the funeral, a 
friend and myself called on this young man, 
and had a serious opportunity with him, 
wherein his state was spoken to in a remark+- 
ble manner. He was urged particularly to 
look at his awful situation, [and told] if he 
possessed any feeling at that moment, he could 
not but be sensible that the hand of Omnipo- 








Very soon after I was received asa member | to him, 





foolishly resisted every attempt I had made 
to persuade him to more consistent conduct. 
I told him he never had offended me; for all 
that I had ever done [in that respect,] had 
been with a view towards his real happiness ; 
that I was rejoiced to find him in such an 
agreeable disposition ; and that he might de - 
pend on a continuation of my friendly regard 
On inquiry as to the state of his 
health, I found he had a violent fever, and from 
ithe irritability of his nervous system, there 
| was great reason to suspect that ina few hours 
he would become delirious, in which case it 
would be very uncertain how the complaint 
would terminate. I therefore recommended 
that a physician should be sent for immediate- 
ly, and that he should settle his affairs and 
make his will without delay, and in as concise 
away ashecould. All this was done previous 
ii the coming on of the delirium. Inthe mean 





time he earnestly requested I would not leave 
him moré than I could help; I therefore 
stayed with him as much as I could in the 
day time, and took my turn to sit up with him 
at night. [Whilst thus engaged] I lost no op- 
portunity of endeavouring to turn bis attention 
| to the important matter of his soul’s salvation 
through Jesus Christ. The delirium did not 
last so long as was at first expected ; but the 
fever continued several weeks. I knew he 
had imbibed deistical notions, which I had 
feared would make it difficult by the mere 
force of reason to convince him of his errors: 
my dependence was on our divine Helper, who 
was pleased to bless the work. One day I 
ventured to ask him if he had any objection to 
see a minister who was then in London, to 
which he objected, on account, (as he said) of 
his always preaching from Solomon’s Song. 
However a few days afterward, when we were 
discoursing on the necessity of faith in Jesus 
Christ, be broke out into a sort of ecstacy as 
follows : “ Tell me, thou whom my soul lov- 
eth, where thou feedest thy flock, and where 
thou restest at noon-day ; for why should I 
be as one that turneth aside.” This he spoke 
with great earnestness, and burst into a flood 





|of tears, more especially after repeating the 
tence was upon him, in order toshew him that| latter [part of the] sentence. 


During some 





all power belongs to Him, and that it is in| part of his illness he was all agitation and fears 
vain for usto struggle against it. It was also|lest he should die and be utterly miserable. 
added, that although he might apprehend he One night in particular, he said he wished to 
could not be under a more heavy or trying| go to sleep, but could not, unless I would let 
dispensation than the present, yet he must not| him take hold of my hand: he awoke several 
be surprised if a greater trial was at hand, in| times [during the night) in great horror, cry- 
| order that he might be instructed more deep- | ing out, O, save me! save me! saying, when 
ly than he ever yet had been, in the necessity | he was a little awake, “‘ O, do not leave me 
of obedience to the Divine command. He) Frederic ? I thought I was just dropping into 
was much offended at this plain dealing, and he| the flames that appeared underneath me; don’t 
mentioned as much to a friend, withal adding | let go my hand.” Afier a time he became more 
that he hada great mind to have left the room, | composed, and he wished me to read some of 
for he was sure no greater trial could befall| Cowper’s Hymns. | selected one, entitled The 
him thanthe present. In less than two weeks| Conirite Heart, and having read it, he was 
from this time, I was very much surprised to| much pleased with it; said he should like to 
learn that he had sent to me to let me know} learn it, and if 1 would read it again, he would 
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to affect him much. 


“The Lord will happiness divine 
On contrite hearts bestow ; 
Then tell me gracious God, is mine 
A contrite heart or no.” 


When he came to the two last lines, he| Buckingham, Oxford, Berks, Bedford, and} open and satisfactory. 


burst into tears ; and with a degree of earnest- 
ness he cried out, 


“ Then tell me gracious God, is mine 
A contrite heart or no :” 


and this he did every time he repeated these 
lines. It wasa great reliefto my mind to ob- 
serve the gradual unfoldings of Divine good- 
ness to this young man; it was by the power 
of Divine grace alone, that he was made to 
see the excellency of the Christian dispensation. 
One day, while conversing on the sufferings 
and death of Christ, he seemed to enter into 
the nature of his suffering on the Cross, 
[and spoke of it] with that sensible feeling, 
which none but those who are favoured to ex- 
perience its efficacy could express themselves. 
“OQ” [said he] “the goodness of God! to in- 
stitute such a plan of redemption for poor, lost 
man. And did he suffer all these things for 
me? Ah! what must have been the sufferings 
of the holy Jesus, in bearing the sins of the 
whole world, when | am so incapable to bear 
my own! Did he die for me, a wretched sin- 
ner? O, the goodness of God!” These and 
many more expressions from true, religious 
feeling, he uttered, the tears trickling down 
his cheeks. 
as to believe, if he was favoured to die then, | 
he should be received into glory, and seemed 
devoutly to wait for his change. But it 
pleased Him who orders all things well, gra- 
dually to restore him to health. When he! 
perceived this was likely to be the case, he 
felt keen distress; knowing, as he said, his | 
multiplied weaknesses, and that his natural | 
inclination for evil, which none knew but him- | 
self, caused in him a dread of again entering 
into the world, such as he could not express. 
He was finally restored to health. 


(Conclusion of Extracts from the Memoir.) 


~ From the London Friend. 


PUBLIC SERVICES OF SARAH GRUBB. 


In endeavouring to provide a mental repast 
for our readers, wholesome, palateable and va- 
rious, we are desirous to bear in mind that the 
main object of this Journal is the introduction 
of such subjects as belong especially to our re- 
ligious Society, and are likely to be beneficial 
to its members. With this view we think we 
can hardly perform a more acceptable service 
to those who peruse The Friend, than by lay- 
ing before them a narrative of the memorable 
journey of that faithful and highly favoured 
minister, Sarah Grubb, (then Sarah Lynes,) 
through a great part of England, in the years 
1797-8-9. The account is extracted from 
letters written by her sympathising com- 
panion and fellow-labourer, Ann Baker, after- 
wards Ann Pumphrey, and has been long 
known to many Friends ina manuscript form. 
It does not commence with the commence- 
meat of the visit, dating only from Worcester, 
in the beginning of 1798, about which time 


He was brought to such a state | -p, 
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repeat it afler me. ‘The first stanza seemed | A. B 


. joined 8S. L.; but from a manuscript | requiring, we gave up, accompanied by some 
itinerary of the places visited, it appears that| Friends here, M. Beesley included, whose af- 
the latter began her journey from London, on| fectionate behaviour towards us is very en- 
the 16th of the Eighth month, 1797, and that| dearing. I think we were out three hours, 
she had travelled a distance of nearly 900 | and so far as I could feel, and judge from teel- 


miles, through the counties of Middlesex,| ing as well as hearing, the opportunities were 


y. We returned home 
Warwick, before arriving at Coventry, the| with hearts thankful to the Lord our God, 
place first-mentioned in the narrative. who wonderfully manifested himself; may his 


Some Account of a Religious Visit by Sarah '| sae ar tat ee 
Grubb (then Sarah Lynes) and Ann Pum-\  « Op First-day morning, numbers of the in- 
phrey (then Ann Baker) in the years 1798) habitants attended meeting, and in the after- 
and 1799, extracted from Letters of the | noon by computation 1000 without invitation, 
latier, chiefly written to her sister. many of whom I hope will not regret being 

“ Worcester, 13th of First month, 1798. | there. On Second-day, we visited the prison- 
“T would not willingly involve thy tender) ers in both gaols, there were many in the 
mind in anxiety respecting me and my dear| county gaol of poor wretched creatures, so 

Sarah Lynes, whom I know thou canst feel! hardened in iniquity that it made our hearts 

for, therefore I shall give thee a little intelli-| ache for them; their situation appeared to 

gence of our steppings along since we left Cov-| me very awful both for soul and body ; there 


entry. | was little or no penetration, although many 


“ On First-day (the last of the year,) we at- | aflecting gospel truths were expressed amongst 


tended the meeting at Wednesbury, which|them. I felt however satisfied that we saw 
was a low season, but Truth arose towards|them. We also went to the House of Indus- 
the conclusion, and I believe it ended well. | try,which wasa visit | hope will be beneficial 
Third-day morning, we set out to attend the| to some minds there. Dear Sarah addressed 
Quarterly Meeting of Herefordshire and| the children very sweetly ; she is peculiarly 
Worcestershire, held there, and sat the meet-| endowed with language suitable to their infant 
ings select for Worship and for Discipline,| capacities. Every day has brought its work, 
which were trying, yet I hope they were in-| and we do not at present feel a liberty to leave 
structive and might be to some memorable. | the place ; it is much our earnest desire to be 
But O! the degeneracy is so great that there | patient and in all things to be instructed, whe- 
is hardly any. feeling the life and power of| ther they are events that accord with our 
uth ; yet I believe our heavenly Father is | natures or not, I believe in such a state if 
still waiting to be gracious, he is calling and} we attain it, we are favoured to see that it is 
inviting, whether the backsliding children will | good for us to trust in the Lord and not lean 
accept his proferred regard or not ; surely as to our own understanding 


g@; these are some- 
is his power so is his mercy unbounded and) times hard lessons to learn yet they are to be 


endureth forever. It is often in effect the} learnt. We do not altogether feel so much 
language of my heart, ‘ What more could he! depressed as we did at Coventry; but there 
have done for us as a people than he hath| is diversity of scenes and a great deal of in- 
done ? and yet many are‘as degenerate plants | ward exercise, yet we endeavour to remember 
of a strange vine, for want of dwelling in him | the precept ‘ wash and anoint,’ and thus the 
the true Vine of Life ; itislamentable! And) veil of sadness is drawn aside in the presence 
yet, my dear Mary, the upright are still his| of our friends, from whom we experience 
peculiar treasure, whom he will keep in his| every kindness,” 

Pavi'ion from the strife of tongues, and no-| 
thing shall harm them that are followers of| 
good; so that notwithstanding there is cause 








“ Birmingham, 5th of Second Month. 
“ T think my last letter left us at Worcester, 
| at which place we stayed over the next First- 
of secret sorrow to behold so few rightly ex-| day, and had a very large trying meeting in 
ercised minds, yet there is abundant cause for| the forenoon, the labour being towards our own 
the few to be encouraged toremember Him in| members. It held three hours, and it being 
whoin they have believed, who is the Shepherd | late, the afternoon meeting was postponed till 
of Israel, and watcheth over his flock by day | five o’clock, when great numbers of the inha- 
and by night, and will assuredly bring them) bitants attended; it was computed 1400 or 


into the land that flows with milk and honey| 1500. The meeting house was exceedingly 


if they continue to abide under his direction.| crowded, and many [I believe could not get in. 


We have been here nearly two weeks, and| [t was a very trying laborious opportunity, oc- 
have had many secret probations and trials of | casioned by the people’s minds being so much 
our love, by our obedience, as well as by our| outward and afler words more than the sensi- 
faith and patience ; yet im all and through all) ble feeling of that life and power which does 
we have been sustained by the everlasting| not want words to describe; however I be- 
Father, whose almighty arm of power hath| lieve it ended well, my beloved companion 
been underneath to our humbling admiration, | was powerfully engaged in awful supplication, 
and we can say hitherto he hath been our hel-| after appearing twice in testimony. It held 
per. My dearly beloved companion is fre-| nearly four hours. 

quently and remarkably engaged; she is} ‘ On Second-day we proceeded to Broms- 
qualified to impart something to all states.and| grove, where we had a large and satisfactory 
ranks of the people, being brought under ex-| meeting inthe evening, and a precious select 
ercise respecting the market-places in this| opportunity afterwards. The next morning 
citys In obedience to what appeared divine} opened for us a tribulating day, it being the 
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market, and my S. L. had previously been ex- 


ercised about it ; and as nothing short of obe- 
dience seemed likely to bring peace, we en- 
deavoured resignedly to give up thereto, and 
were eminently helped by Him who only could 
afford strength for such awful work. The 











the dead. O! the formality that prevails 
in this place! We stopped over First-day, 
and after doing what we could through the 
ability received in the forenoon, we had an 
opportunity with the inhabitants at six in the 


evening, which proved a refreshing season. 


people were very attentive, and at the last op-|'This, with a little sweet encouraging time 


portunity among the farmers the power of 
Truth had great ascendency over the minds 
of very many, and we had abundant cause to 
say it was the Lord’s doing and marvellous in 
oureyes. After dining there, we went back 
to Droitwich, a meeting having been appoint- 
ed at fivein the evening. It was large, and 
though there were many too carnally-minded 
to receive or understand much spiritual doc- 
trine, yet I hope we were right in giving up 
to the requiring. We returned to Bromsgrove 
to sleep ; and next morning visited the two or 
three under our name to mutual satisfaction, 
also a school in the town where we hada 
sweet opportunity with the dear children, and 
my endeared companion imparted some suit- 
able advice to the master. 

** After all these varied exercises, we depart- 
ed in peace and proceeded to Stourbridge ; 
had a meeting with Friends there the next 
morning, which was deeply exercising, and 
not proving to our relief we stayed amongst 
them till after First-day. In the mean time 
were engaged to visit them in their families. 
The meeting in the forenoon held 4 hours, ex- 
ceeding hard work indeed, a spirit of unbelief 
having sadly crept in amongst the young men 
both there and at Worcester, which caused 
deep travail of soul and very close doctrine ; 
however the mark was hit, and I hope what 
was said will be as a nail fastened in a sure 
place. We had a most extraordinary time 
with three of them in the afternoon at our 
quarters, where they came as we expect to 
vindicate there cause, but the power of ‘Truth 
so arose as to frustrate every thing of that sort, 
if they had it in view, and we were wonderful- 
ly assisted to expound unto them the way of 
God more perfectly, as the alone way to attain 
present and everlasting happiness. I believe 
they were convinced in their hearts of the 
verity of what was spoken, and we parted with 
them mutually satisfied. At five that evening 
we had a public meeting, which was very 
crowded, and the people were affectionately 
invited.to the inward Teacher in themselves ; 
many were attentive and glad of being there, 
though 1 expect there were others would not 
much like the doctrine, which was very close 
respecting an hireling ministry, andthere were 
several of that class present. I think the 
meeting concluded under the feeling of Divine 
regard. Next day we visited the remaining 
part of the families of Friends; a hope pre- 
vailed that good was predominant in some of 
their hearts, bat the generality of the visits 
were of the painful kind. There is indeed 
great degeneracy amongst us as a religious 
and highly professing Society. 

“On Third-day morning we went to Dudley, 
and attended their week-day meeting, and 
such a searching laboriows season, I think I 
never knew the like. We visited them’ in 
their families, and deeply exercising it was, 
insomuch that we felt ourselves baptized for 
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with a few Friends at our quarters previous 
thereto, seemed somewhat to repay us for the 
sufferings we had experienced. Next morning 
we left, it being Monthly Meeting at Worces- 
ter on Third-day, which we felt a draft in our 
minds to attend. We reached there that night, 
stayed over the next day, and had no cause 
to think ourselves out of our places in going. 

“ Fourth-day morning proceeded to Kidder- 
minster, where we had a large satisfactory 
meeting in the evening, and afterwards went 
to Bewdley (three miles), Next morning re- 
turned to Kidderminster after very sore con- 
flict of spirit, it being market-day. My belov- 
ed companion was admirably ‘assisted to 
preach the gospel in the demonstration of the 
Spirit and with power, and the people were at- 
tentive, though there were many obdurate 
heartsamongthem. Got back again to Bewd- 
ley, our minds clothed with peace for this act 
of obedience. Here we had a public meeting 
at six in the evening, which was neither large 
nor very lively, yet [ thought we were merci- 
fully helped, so that through all we ought and 
have to say, ‘Great is the Lord and greatly 
to be praised is the name of-our God,’ for in- 
deed his works are marvellous and all his ways 
just and true. 

“ Sixth-day morning, proceeded to Wolver- 
hampton, where we had a meeting in the eve- 
ning ; great numbers attended, but the contin- 
ual coming in of the people, which appeared 
to divert the attention of many from quiet 
waiting in spirit, and the variety of states, 
rendered it not so satisfactory as in the begin- 
ning it promised to be; and yet I hope to some 
it was encouraging and instructive. From 
thence we proceeded to Birmingham the next 


morning. ‘Thou wilt judge whether we have 
been idle. Yesterday afternoon was a large 


meeting, many of the inhabitants coming in ; 
to day we are quiet at home, a little rest feel- 
ing desirable. We have experienced great 
cordiality from our Friends; and we may say 
the Almighty Father hath been pleased to be 
with us and done much for us: we have cause 
to be grateful, I wish it may make one more 
willing to serve him.” 
(To becontinued.) 





For “‘ The Friend.” 
HISTORY 
OF THE RELIGIOUS PROGRESS OF THE 
“ PEOPLE CALLED QUAKERS” 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
BY SAMUEL SMITH. 
(Continued from page 389.) 


[Joan Vokins, from England, accompanied 
by Sarah Yoklet, arrived at New ¥ork Third 
month 4th, 1680, on a religious visit to 
Friends and others in this country. After 
travelling through Long Island, Rhode Island, 
and on to Boston, she returned back to Long 
Island. Of her further service she thus writes: 








* When I was clear shereubeat, I took ship- 


ping for East Jersey, and the power of God 
was greatly manifested, and through his spe- 
cial providence we were preserved, being in 
great danger of being cast away when we 
were in sight of land: for the winds being 
boisterous, and the foaming sea in so great a 
rage, that we could not cast anchor to stay 
the vessel, being near the shoals. But the 
Lord, who hath all power in his hands, deliv- 
ered us, praises to his holy name, and we 
safely landed at Shrewsbury, Elizabeth Dean, 
who travelled with me, being very sick. We 
had very good meetings in East Jersey, where 
[I met with the Lord among his people, as at 
other times. After some time spent amongst 
them, and that we had been well relreshed 
with God’s holy, precious, living power, it 
carried me from thence to West Jersey, and 
into some parts of Pennsylvania, but it had 
not that name then, (1680.) In the sense of 
God’s great love to his tender seed, I encour- 
aged his children to suffer, and to be careful 
that they did not cause ‘ruth to suffer. For 
if they tendered it in their own bosoms, and 
travelled with it, the Lord would bring it over 
all its enemies, and it shall reign over all in 
his due time. Blessed be his most worthy 
name, he soon after brought it to pass by his 
delivering power. When I had laboured that 
the gospel life might be lived in, and the gos- 
pel order established amongst them, there re- 
mained the heavenly power among the tender 
ones. The Lord heard the cry of the poor, 
and granted the desire of the needy, and vis- 
ited them with the gospel power ; for a little 
time after I came home, I had an account 
that they had men’s meetings and women’s 
meetings, in the gospel light and power, and 
were establishing in the blessed order that 
was testified of, when I was there with them.” 
Joan Vokins says, on her return home, she 
was accompanied by Margaret Kirby, “ an 
ancient maiden Friend, who had been in these 
countries in the service of Truth six years.”] 
1680.—In the year 1680, Friends of the 
Monthly Meeting of Burlington first began 
their correspondence with their brethren of 
the Yearly Meeting in London, by the follow- 
ing epistle. 
‘* Dear Friends and brethren, 

“ Whom God hath honoured with his hea- 
venly presence, and crowned with dominion, 
as some of us have been eye witnesses, (and, 
in our measures, partakers with you,) in these 
solemn annual assemblies, in the remembrance 
of which our hearts and souls are consolated, 
and do bow before the Lord with reverent 
acknowledgments to him, to whom it belongs 
forever.” 

“ And, dear Friends, being fully satisfied 
of your love, care, and zeal for the Lord and 
his ‘Truth, and your travail and desire for the 
promotion of it, hath given us encourage- 
ment to address ourselves to you, and request 
your assistance, in these following particulars, 
being sensible of the need of it, and believing 
that it will conduce to the honour of God, and 
benefit of his people ; for the Lord having, by 
an overruling providence, cast our lots in this 
remote part of the world, our care and desire 
is, that he may be honoured in us, and through 
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us, and his dear truth, which we profess, 
may be in good repute and esteem, by those | 
that are yet strangers to it. 

*‘ Dear Friends, our first request to you is, 
that in your several counties and meetings, | 
out of which any may transport themselves 
into this place, that you will be pleased to 
take care that we may have certificates con- 
cerning them, for here are several honest in- 
nocent people that brought no certificates | 
with them, from the respective Monthly 
Meetings, not foreseeing the service of them, 
and so never desired any, which, for the fu- 
ture supply of such defect, do entreat you that 


are sensible of the need of certificates, to put | 


them in mind.of them. For in some cases, 
where certificates are required, and that have 
none, it occasions a great and tedious delay 
before they can be had from England, besides 
the hazard of letters miscarrying, which is 
very uneasy to the parties immediately con- 
cerned, and no ways grateful to us; yet in 
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hath a | hand in ‘the removal of some to this| 1678 and 1 1781, were John Haydock, Solomon 
place, which we desire that all that are in-| Eccles, John Stubbs, Benjamin Brown, and 
clined to come hither, who know God, may | John Hayton, from England, and Jacob Till- 
be careful to know, before they attempt it, | nor, from Holland, who all passed through 
| lest their trials become insupportable to them ;| these provinces, and their services were well 
but if this they know, they need not fear, for | accepted. I think it must be somewhere 
the Lord is known by sea and land, the shield about this time, that George Rofle* came 
and strength of them that fear him. upon a like religious visit to Friends in North 
* And, ~ dear Friends, one thing more we} America, and died on tliecontinent. Barbara 
think needful to intimate to you, to warn and| Bevan »t of Trevrigg, in Wales, a virtuous 
advise all that come, professing Truth, that| young woman, also very early visited, in the 
they be careful and circumspect in their pas-| work of the ministry, the meetings of Friends 
sage; for it is well known to some of you, |in East and West Jersey. 
that such as are employed in sea affairs are | Time now calls us to the province of Penn- 
commonly men of the vilest sort, and many | sylvania, then for the greatest part a wilder- 
of them use great diligence to betray the sim-| ness country ; but as we have seen there were 
ple ones ; which, if they can do, they triumph | settlements at the Hoarkills, New Castle, and 
in it, and spread it from nation to nation, to| further up the river, particularly as far as 
defame Truth. Therefore, let all be warned Chester, then called Upland, at which place 
| of it, especially young women, that they be-| Robert Wade, and divers other Friends were 
have themselves modestly and chastely, that | settled, who had already established meetings 
they may not be corrupted in mind, and so| for worship, which were held, alternately, one 





some cases, necessity urgeth it, or we must | 'drawn to gratify the wanton, luxurious incli-| First-day at Chester, and the other at Chi- 


act very unsafely, and particularly in cases of | nation of any ; for many temptations may be | chester. 


They had also a Monthly Meeting 


marriage, in which we are often concerned.| met with, sometimes through short or strait | for ordering their religious concerns, and were 
So if the parties that come are single and | allowance, for the enlargement of which, some | frequently visited by their Friends from West 


marriageable at their coming away, we de-| have complied with that, which hath dishon- | Jersey, to mutual edification. 
sire to be certified of their clearness, or un-|oured God, and grieved his people. 


clearness, from other parties; and what else | though we know that true Friends are more 
you think meet for us to know; and if they enabled than to submit to any unrighteous- 


have parents, whether they will commit them 
to the care of Friends in general in the mat-| 
ter, or appoint any particular, whom they can 
trust. And if any do incline to come, that 
profess Truth, and yet walk disorderly, and 
so become dishonourable to Truth, and the 
profession they have made of it, we do desire 
to be certified of them and it, by some other 


hand, (as there is frequent opportunities from | 


London of doing it,) for we are sensible that 
here are several that left no good savour in 
their native land, from whence they came ; 
and it may be probable, that more of that 
kind may come, thinking to be absconded in 
this obscure place. But, blessed be the Lord, 
he hath a people here, whom he hath provok- 
ed to a zealous affection for the glory of his 
name, and are desirous that the hidden things 


In which situ- 
And | ation” let us leave them, in order to take a 
| view of other settlers. 


A considerable number of Friends in and 
ness to gratify so mean an end, yet all the | about Dublin, in Ireland, being inclined in the 


professors of Truth are not of that growth, | year 1681 to transport themselves into the 
and for their sakes it is intended, that all may | province of West New Jersey, wherein seve- 
| be preserved, and grow in Truth’s dominion.| ral of them had already purchased an inter- 

* So, dear Friends, this, with what further) est; they, for that purpose, sent to London, 
| you may apprehend may tend to Truth’s pro- | | and chartered a pink, whereof Thomas Lurt- 
motion in this place, we desire your assist- | ing, noted for his remarkable deliverance 
}ance, which will be very kind and gladly | from the Turks,f was master, who according- 
received by us, who are desirous of an amica-| ly came, but being taken sick at Dublin, could 
— correspondency with you, and do claim a|not proceed. His mate, John Daggerd ish, 
part with you in that holy body and eternal | took his place, and sailing the latter part of 
union, which the bond of life is the strength | the Seventh month, they arrived in about 
of ; in which God preserve you and us, who | eight weeks at Elsinburg, near Salem, where 
are | settled John and Andrew Thompson, and Ro- 
bert Zane, former acquaintances of settlers 
there, who had industriously provided a sup- 
| ply of provisions, sufficiently handsome to ac- 


Your Friends and brethren, 
John Woolston, Daniel Leeds, 
John Butcher, Henry Grub, 
William Butcher, Seth Smith, 








of Esau may be brought to light, and in it, be | Walter Pumphrey, 
condemned: for which cause, we thus re- | James Satterthwait, 
quest your assistance, as an advantage and | William Peachee, 


commodate them ; several of them according- 
ly remained with them that winter. There 
was then a considerable number of Friends 


Thomas Ellis, 
Thomas Budd, 
William Brightwen, 


furtherance to the work. For though some | Thomas Gardiner, 
have not thought it necessary either to bring | John Hollingshead, 
certificates themselves, or require any con-| John Burton, 
cerning others, we are not of the mind, and 
do leave it to the wise in heart to judge|said meeting, have since, as a testimony of | 
whence it doth proceed ; for though we desire | their unity ‘with the thing g, subscribed their | 
this as an additional help to us, yet not, as| names. 

some have surmised, that we wholly build| Richard Arnold, 
upon it, without exercising our own immedi-| John Stacy, 

ate sense, as God shall guide us. Some we/| Peter Fretwell, 
know, that have been otherwise deserving, but | John Payne, 

have unadvisedly denied this impartial “Tight Thomas Lambert, 
of a certificate, and very hardly could obtain | Samuel Cleft, 

it, merely through the dislike of some to their | John Shinn, 
undertakings, in their coming hither; which| Thomas Harding, 
we believe to be an injury: and though we 
would not that any should reject any sound 
advice or counsel in the matter, yet we do be- 
lieve that all the faithful ought to be left to 
God’s direction in the matter, most certainly 


Robert Stacy, 
Robert Powell, 
Samuel Jennings. 


John Woolman, 
Abra. Hulings, 
Thomas Eves, 
John Cripps, 
John Kinsey, 
William Cooper, 
William Biles, 
Will. Hulings. 
“From our Men’s Monthly Meeting, in 
Burlington, in West Jersey, the 7th of | 
the Twelfth month, 1680.” 
1681.—Of such Friends, whocame from Eu- 
rope, on Truth’s account, to visit their breth- 





knowing, by the surest evidence, that God|ren in North America, between the years| 


“Several Friends, not being present at the | 


jat Salem, and a meeting-house built, and 
\there being several houses empty, whose 
owners had | removed further into the country, 
ithey that had families had benefit of them. 
In some time several of them went to Bur- 
| lington, where they got orders for the taking 
up their land, which was restricted to the 
| third, or, as it is sinee from them called, the 
| Irish tenth ; and having made search, fixed 
at Newtown Creek. They surveyed their 
land in common together in one tract, and in 
the following spring having laid out some lots 
in the nature of a small town upon the said 
Newtown Creek, and built some accommoda- 
tions, they settled there, not without some 


‘enact and fears about the Indians, which 


* A mistake. George Roffe died in Maryland about 
1664.—{ Editor. 

+ Barbara Bevan was not born until 1682. She came 
forth in the ministry about 1698, and died in 1705,— 
[ Editor. 

t See Sewel’s History. 
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proved groundless, In the same spring, they lair, in one vessel is increased, while that of 
settled a meeting, which was kept at the |the other isdiminished. A difference of pres- 
house of Mark Newby, there being then no sure is thus produced upon the opposite ends 
persons seated near, save William Cooper |of the piston, and a reciprocating motion re- 
and his family ; but in a little time several | sults, which communicates through a beam, 
other persons fixed contiguous to them. The /connecting rod, crank, and fly-wheel to the 
jealousy and fear respecting the Indians being | machinery when driven. Machines on this 
removed by a more familiar acquaintance | principle were stated to have been worked, 
with them ; and finding it rather inconvenient | for some years past, at Dundee, with consid- 
to he seated so near together, dividing their | erable saving of fuel, as compared to a steam 
Jand, they removed to their several proper- | engine of similar power, and doing the same 
ties ; and notwithstanding the land had been| work. It is now proposed to adapt it to ma- 
purchased by the commissioners of the In-| rine purposes, to which, from its simplicity 
dians, they gave them a compensation to re-|and slight expenditure of fuel, it appeared 
move off. ‘The Indians. were friendly and| well fitted.—Foreign Journal. 

kind to them in many respects, often supply- 
ing them with both venison and corn before 
they could help themselves, by any returns 
from their Jabour; so that, what with their 
help, and the supply they had from Salem, 
they were sustained without much suffering. in 
Some of them had been tenderly brought up, | We commence to-day the republication of 
and not used to hardship, or country business, | another of the articles to which we alluded a 
yet had their health and strength, and were | few weeks since, as being contained in the 
well contented, beyond expectation. In two|Seventh month’s number of the London 
years afterwards they built a meeting-house Friend, relating to the earlier period of the 
at Newtown: but before that many Friends |‘ Public Services of Sarah Grubb,” then Sa- 
being settled, some by the river’s side, some rah Lynes ; extracted from the letters of her 
on the other side of Cooper’s creek, and some travelling companion, Ann Baker. : These 
at Woodberry creek, these joined, and with | €Xtracts are calculated to convey a lively ap- 
the permission of Burlington Friends, set up| prehension of the energy of character and 
a Monthly Meeting for the good government | honest dedication in the cause of her Divine 
of their religious affairs ; and sometime after, | Master, which distinguished that eminently- 
Friends at Salem and they increasing in num- | gifted and faithful minister of the gospel of 
ber, joined, and made up one Quarterly Meet- | Jesus Christ,—a devotedness and singleness 
ing. of purpose worthy of the best era of genuine, 
unmodified Quakerism. The article is mark- 
ed for continuation in the London Friend. 


“On the Cultivation of the Grapevine,” 
No. 6, next week. 
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(To be continued.) 

Arr Encine.—Institution of Civil Engin- | 
eers, June 10.—The paper read was by J. 
Stirling, and described an Air Engine, invent- 
ed by his brother and himself. The move- 
ments are founded upon the well known pneu- 
matic principle, that air has its bulk or pres- 
sure increased or diminished in proportion as 
its temperature is raised or lowered. The 
application of this principle was exemplified 
by drawings, and a model exhibiting a ma- 
chine composed of two strong tight air vessels, 
connected with the opposite ends of a vertical 
cylinder, in which a piston works in the usual 
manner. Within these air vessels are sus- 


pended two air-tight vessels, or plungers, fill-| pe furnished, in sheets, to early applicants, at 


ed with non-conducting substances, and at- | One Dollar per volume, or one-half the sub- 
tached to the opposite extremities of a beam, | scription price. 


capable of moving up and down alternately, to | 
the extent of one-fifth of the depth of the air 


Proprietary Correspondence. 
Error.—In the last number, 17th line from 


the end, for “impudent obstinacy,” read 
“* imprudent obstinacy.” 


o 


Back Volumes for Sale. 


The First, Third, -Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
/Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth, Thirteenth, and 





Binding. 


Fourteenth volumes of “The Friend,” will | 


Subscribers owing for the current volume, 
or more, will find their bills enclosed in this or 
next week’s number. ‘The franking privilege 
being no longer exercised by postmasters, 
subscribers are requested to pay postage, 
(which is now little for each,) on their remit- 
tances. Agents may forward at our expense, 


keeping the weight, when practicable, within 
the “ half-ounce.” 


Boarding. 

A Friend with a small family, wishes to 
obtain a few Boarders. Apply at No. 50 
Wood street, between Tenth and Eleventh 
streets. References.—The Editor of ‘‘ The 
Friend,” or G. W. Taylor. 


Committee on Education. 

A Stated Meeting of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee on Education, will be held at the 
committee-room on Mulberry street, on Sixth- 
day, the 19th instant, at three oclock, rp. m. 

Dan’t B. Sarru, Clerk. 

Ninth month, 1845. 


Haverford School Association. 

A Special Meeting of the Haverford School 
Association will be held at the committee. 
room, Arch street meeting-house, on ‘Second- 
day morning, the 22d instant, at 10 o’clock. 

Cnaarves Extis, Secretary. 


West Grove Boarding School. 


The West Grove Boarding School for 
Boys, (situated in London Grove township, 
Chester county, Pa.,) will be opened on the 
second Second-day in the Eleventh month 
next, and is expected to continue during a 
term of twenty weeks annually. ‘The course 
of instruction will embrace all the branches 
usually comprised in a good English and ma- 
thematical education. The school being lim- 
ited to twenty-five pupils, well furnished with 
reading and class books, books of reference, 
philosophical apparatus, &c., and under the 
exclusive charge of the subscriber, is believed 
to offer peculiar advantages to young men 
about finishing their education. 

Terms.—For boarding, washing, tuition, 
| &c., fifty-five dollars per session, payable one 
half in advance. 


Tuomas Conarp. 
Near West Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 





Diep, at his residence in Handéock county, Indiana, 


vessels, By this motion, of the plunger, the 
air which is ina heated state below is moved 
to the upper part of the vessels, and in its 
transit traverses a series of vertical capillary 


q)o Sixth-day, the 22d of Eighth month, 1845, Zacna- 
rias Corry, in the sixty-fourth year of his age, a mem- 
ber of Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting, and Westland 
can | particular meeting. He bore a protracted and painful 





“ The Friend,” and other periodicals an 
| books, neatly and substantially bound at this 
| office. Persons residing at a distance, 


have them attended to at short notice, by 
sending them, addressed to G. W. Taylor, 
No. 50 North Fourth street. 


Free Instruction of Adult Coloured Persons. 


passages between three metallic plates, which 
absorb the major part of the caloric. The re- 
mainder was taken up by a refrigerator of 
tubes filled with water. ‘The air at the heat- 
ed end is about 700 degrees, and has a pro- 
portionate pressure ; when it arrives at the 
cooled end it is reduced to about 150 degrees, 
and the pressure diminished to a correspon- 
ding extent. Therefore as the internal ves- 
sels move in opposite directions, it necessari- 
ly follows that the pressure of the condensed 





Friends for the Free Instruction of Adult Co- 
loured Persons, will be held in the school- 
house on Willing’s alley, on Sixth-day, the 
19th instant, at 8 o’clock, Pp. m. 


James Kure, Secretary. 


A Special Meeting of the Association of 


illness with Christian fortitude, and frequently spoke 
during his confinement of the peacefulness with which 
he was favoured under his sufferings, and which hap- 
pily attended him near and at his final close. From 
his family, his meeting, and a large circle of children 
and friends, he will be much missed; also from his 
neighbourhood, in which he was a useful and valuable 
citizen. Having thus closed his earthly race in the 
faith and hope of the gospel, we have a comfortable as- 
surance of his having, through Divine mercy, entered 
into rest. 


ae 
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